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November 7, 1973 

The Honorable Robert D. Murphy, Chairman 
Commission on the Organization of the Government 
for the Conduct of Foreign Policy 
2025 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20506 

Dear Ambassador Murphy: 

In response to your letter of October 15 I have de- 
veloped the attached statement which provides an overall 
response to the matters you suggested for coverage in my 
presentation to the Commission in November. I developed 
this in unclassified form, as I believed it the most useful 
vehicle to stimulate future questions and thoughts by the 
Commission members in the actual hearing. I am certainly 
prepared to go into classified matters during the hearing 
itself, or in any follow-up studies of more detail which might 
be needed as you proceed toward your final report. 


Sincerely, 





F** ^ * 


cn £ 
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STATEMENT BY THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 


First, let me confirm your assumption about what the 
national intelligence program is. Our intelligence process 
includes the collection and analysis of information in or-* 
dor to produce what we call "finished intelligence.*’ We 
os# overt, covert, technical, human, passive, and active 
collectors , The information collected is then "processed" — 
that is, it is recorded, compared with other information, 
and subjected to the appropriate techniques of scientific 
examination such as photographic interpretation, electronic 
analysis, and decryption. This "processing" of information 
is followed by what we call the "production" of "finished* 
intelligence — in the form of reports, studies, and estimates 
which reflect the highest intellectual evaluation which 
we can bring to bear upon all the bits and pieces of fact 
and impression at our disposal. The entire intelligence 
process which I have described relates to foreign intelli- 
gence and counterintelligence , although a number ’ of steps 
in the process obviously have to take place in the United 
States . In addition to collection, processing, and produc- 
tion, from time to time CIA also conducts other activities 
related to intelligence affecting the national security, as 
directed by the National Security Council. 

The current organization of the Intelligence Community 
is reflected in the President’s directive of S November 
1971 , It called for the followings 

— That the Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) 
provide leadership to all foreign intelligence 
activities of the United States Government. 

That there be established a National Security 
Council Intelligence Committee (MSCIC) . * The 
purpose of the NSCIC is to give direction and 
guidance on national substantive intelligence 


*Members are : The Assistant to the President for 
Rational Security Affaire (Chairman) t the Under Secre- 
tary of State , the Deputy Secretary of Defence* the 
Chairman of the Joint Chief e of Staff , and the DCI . 
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and to provide for th# continuing evalua- 
tion of intelligence products from the view 
point of the intelligence consumer. 

®»*fc the Intelligence Resources Advisory Cos«itfc@e 
be foraed. * This Coesal ttce is advisory 
to the DC X in his mnagejoant role. It helps hi>a 
develop the annual National foreign Intelligence 
frograa Budget Eacotsstftflaticns which are eout 
the DCI to the President — focosasendatioiu 
which m$ concern any of the foreign intelligence 
expenditures of the United States c-ove rustent . 

^®t the United States Intelligence Board (bflB) ** 
fee reconstituted to include a representative 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that it 
continue to advise and assist the DCI is his sub- 
•tJmt£v* leadership role with respect to the In- 
telligence corasunity. 

**** Addressed by that directive but continuing to operate 
i# th* so-called Forty Co=©ittee.*** %%t s body provides' policy 
guldaneo m activities related to intelligence effecting the 
national security, as directed by the national Security Council. 


\ 'fxsffcoTO are 1 the PCX { Choi man ) , and one senior repre~ 
WSkMM sees from the Department of Pa fan ** , th* Depart- 
mmt of State, th* Offio* of Management and Budget, and 

mm * 

" * Mamba ra are? Th* PCX { Chairman } j th e VDCI ; th* Direoto r 
iC »? Bic»aoa of Intel l (genes and Marne are? s, State Department: 
the Director of th* Motional Seeurity Agency (MSA); the 
Miraotmr of the Dafanea Intelligence Agency (PI A) ; rep re* 
tentative* of th* Secretary of the Treasury, the federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 

***M*mber* srat The Aoeietant to the fra ei dent for Motional 

(Chairman) , the Under Scare tary of State for 
Political Affaire, the Deputy Secretary of Defense’, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the DCI, 
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In his letter to me of 15 October, Chairman Murphy out- 
lined a number of specific subjects which he wished me to ad- 
dress in ray statement and In follow-up studies of the Commis- 
sion. I have generally keyed the following remarks to the 
numbered sections of that letter. 

<1) Authority 

The national Security Act of 1947, certain additional 
legislation, and the National Security Council Directives 
provided for in law are the authorities under which the 
notional intelligence program operates. The legislation 
is currently being re-evaluated by the Congress, and it 
may be that some modifications will be made. To the extent 
that any changes further limit the national intelligence 
activities in which the DC I i3 interested to the field of 
foreign intelligence, and to the extent that they require 
the reporting of foreign intelligence activities on a 
regular basis to certain members of the Congress, I would 
welcome them. The public should be as free as possible 
from concern about the operations of our national foreign 
intelligence program. 

The National Security Council Directives which I men- 
tioned are currently under evaluation to determine whether 
an unclassified version can be written. This would help to 
eliminate any possible misunderstanding about the existence of 
a "secret charter" for CIA or the Intelligence Community. At 
the same time, some classified directives will be necessary 
to specifically implement the unclassified guidance of the 
open directives. 

I do not view subordination to the NSC as different 
from subordination to the President. The NSC historically 
has played different roles in foreign policy and national 
security affairs under different Presidents. But no Presi- 
dent in recent times has been willing to function without 
access to good intelligence ■ — whether by direct contact 
with appropriate agencies or through the NSC system. 

The responsibilities of some of the agencies of the 
Intelligence Community to produce both "departmental" 
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ajyg ’’national*' Intel licence are not in conflict. In fact, 
they are mutually supporting. The military earvictu , for 
iastaiiC®, have intelligence arsse which provide the tactical 
intelligence necessary to support the operational force*. 
They also contribute information and analysis to those in 
til© Community who wort on "national* level proklens . A 
study la sow underway to determine how .these prograr'f. can 
support: 00 tcf^ other fox fejoth bf5n£?-~t. 

and possible resource savings. 


The CCX*s responsibility to "protect intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthorised disclosure" is 
basically a responsibility without authority. I <**> 
view it as giving any authority beyond the right to call 
the attention of the appropriate prosecuting authority 
to any eases of unauthorised disclosure. In this regard 
X confess great concern at the absence of any effective 
statutes to prevent or punish the unauthorised disclosure 
of sensitive Intelligence Ratters. It was only bf civil 
action based upon his pr*~ employment *«cr«cy agreement 
that an ex-esq? loyeo was prevented frop revealing a number 
of delicate matters in a booh which ho had written, (b. 
vs. Marche tti , 4«« P. 2<S 130t, 1316). This decision la 
feeing bested ’ again . 

aside from this particular weakness of the statutes # I 
see so need for particular new authority to carry out an 
effective intelligence program. The "service# of comen eon- 
mandate in the current law is adequate , thoi^h of cours® 
there are alw ays minor negotiations between agencies about the 
hind and quality of service to be performed. 


TOW have asked whether section 112 (d) (5) of the Ka 
tioaal Security Act, which provides that the CIA shall per- 
form such other functions and duties related to istelligonce 
affecting the national security as the me may from time to 
time direct# is too broad and open-ended. This is currently 
being considered in Congress. I would offer that this pro- 
vision has been used only when specifically directed by the 
Mte under Presidential authority# that every Provident 
since 1547 has used it, and that the shape of the world 
today seems to require its use much less often then in the 
acre critical of the cold war years* I do not bolisve that 
this weapon should be lightly discarded from our rational 
arsenal. 


Section Id 2 (e) of the 1547 Act, which given the CIA the 
right to see the foreign intelligence of all of the departments 
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and agencies, is a key factor in molding a group of intelli- 
gence agencies into a community. Without that right, there 
©ould be no single source of intelligence advice which ac- 
counted for the variety of available facts, and the policy- 
maker would be buried in a confusion of un correlated reports 
and analyses about major problems and events. 

(2) Requirements 

She principal customer of our national intelligence pro- 
gram is, of course, the President. But his key advisors 
and officers need also to be informed {i.e., the Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, the Secre- 
taries of State, Defense, Treasury, and so on). Their re- 
quirements are a compilation both of their expressed needs 
and of the Intelligence Community's judgment about what 
they might need. 

There are a variety of techniques for refining such re- 
quirements . The USIB and the DCI have established and con- 
tinually review a formal list of relatively constant major 
requirements. Crisis requirements are generally conveyed 
to the proper action arm of the Community as a result of my 
participation in the Washington Special Action Group (WSAG) 
which meets regularly and keeps me informed of activities 
which might benefit from intelligence support. 

In non-crisis situations, requirements for information 
come to the Intelligence Community in a wide variety of effec- 
tive but not necessarily orderly ways. On a daily basis, 
policy-oriented analysts are in contact with intelligence 
analysts and make their needs known in that context. Through 
the requirements staffs of each intelligence agency , collec- 
tion components can be tasked. Formal requests for specific 
facts or analyses also come by letter or telephone from USIB 
principals. Cabinet members, and the NSC./National Security Ad- 
visor level. Policymaker feedback to the Intelligence Com- 
munity on intelligence problems below the first level of 
priority, or in non-crisis situations, generally does not 
give a clear enough signal about how much collection and 
analytical effort the Intelligence Community should expend 
©n a specific subject. The Community tasks itself when this 
is the case. 
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(3) (12) Performance and Resourc es, Budgets 

Tim OCX has no authority to determine the budget and man-' 
power needs of the various agencies in the Intelligence Com- 
munity* Each component goes through an independent program 
and budget development process (in the ease of State and DOD 
intelligence programs there are department -wide guidances and 
constraints which apply apart from intelligence considerations). 
Each component has an independent review by th© 0MB. Each 
component receives from the Congress an appropriation which 
is under its full control, the program proposed by each com- 
ponent to the Congress is reviewed, however, by the Intelli- 
gence Cossaunity (IC) Staff of the DCI. From IC staff sugges- 
tions# I RAC deliberations, and I3SIB requirements, the DCI 
formulates his National Foreign Intelligence Program Budget 
Recommendations for the President. 

fhe ma jor resource problem facing the Community i« 
Inflation; first in manpower costs, but in all other aspects 
of our profession as wall. The problem can be stated in this 
ways 

a, assuming level manpower, level program 
sine, and continued Inflation, the resources for 
intelligence would have to increase by nearly 25 
percent by 1978. This alternative would be unac- 
©Sp€aSXe to the Congress. 

b, assuming level dollars, a level program, 
and inflation offset by manpower reductions , a 

40 percent cut in manpower would be required by 
JSPJa, Hm* doimaunity could not take such a cut 
and continue to meet its obligations. 

c, assuming level dollars, level manpower, 
and continued inflation, there would have to bo a 
drastic and unacceptable cut in our investment in 
technical systems for the future and in procurement. 

The solution to the dilersaa posed ab^ve lies in the 
hands of the President and the Congress, tfe can help by 
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reducing our breadth of coverage — by keying on the most im- 
portant issues and cutting activities and area coverages ^hi 
do not contribute directly to the resolution of the highest 
priority problems. It is the job of the DC I to advise the 
government as to what constitutes a sufficiency of resource 
in dollar terms, in terms of the systems the dollars will 
support, and most importantly in terras of major substantive 

need* 


< 4 ) Evaluation 

Evaluation of the performance of the Intelligence Com- 
sanity Is a relatively untapped field, for yeara evalua- 
tiv@ efforts have been made within the Community itBeii, 
but as I have suggested above, we have not had a strong 
standard of pre-established user requirements against 
which to measure ourselves. As a consequence, measure- 
ments of effectiveness have usually been taken during or 
following some crisis which might or might not have been of 
prior concern to policymakers. Our reviews under such 
circumstances have been mixed. At the same time, on such 
■constants” as SALT verification and MDFR support wo would 
get high marks* 


% have asked my Intelligence Community Staff to con- 
centrate heavily on the development of a method to eval- 
uate our performance. I hope to establish standards 
and to have regular maasurexnent of the effectiveness of all 
aspects of the profession underway within a years 


(5) Other Intelligence Activities 

Foreign counterintelligence activity is designed to pro- 
tect the O.S. government and the private sector from penetra- 
tion or manipulation by the intelligence services cf other 
countries/ It is our defensive arm, and in this respect 
it is an important adjunct to the conduct of foreign policy. 


in general, intelligence activities in support, of opera- 
tional military forces are subject to direction teem the 
joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) and the Unified and Specified Com- 
manders in the field. The information collected by these ac- 
tivities is of use mainly to the forces in the field. It 
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updates their contingency planning for war and affects their 
state of readiness. There is soma spin-off value to foreign 
policy intelligence needs from those activities, however. 
This is particularly true, for example, during negotia- 
tions for peace, for detente, and in the MfJFR context. Data 
provided by some basically force-related systems becomes 
part of a larger data base used by analysts who must furnish 
background to negotiators. 

(6) Sp ecial Program s 

The cryptologic programs of the various agencies are 
coordinated by the National Security Agency (NS A) . Each of 
the military service cryptologic agencies receives a budget 
to support a program which it plans in response in two sets 
of guidances — one essentially related to support of the 
operational forces, and the other designed to satisfy na- 
tional" needs. The Director of NSA is responsible for tech- 
nical direction and support to the service cryptologic 
agencies , for the tasking of those agencies for national 
level objectives , and for the production of cryptologic in- 
telligence in support of national security and foreign pol- 
icy objectives . 

In general, other advanced technological collection 
programs are managed jointly by the DCI and the Secretary 
of Defense. Naturally there is concern for both substan- 
tive requirements and resource constraints. 

Studies are now underway to determine the degree to 
which it is possible for intelligence-related technical 
collection systems to support similar but non- intelligence 
information needs elsewhere in the government. In the 
past seme systems, such as the TJ-2 aircraft, have bean 
used to support snowpack studies in the American west ana 
to photograph hurricane, earthquake and flood damage tor 
national emergency relief and economic planning purposes . 

(7) Reports and Estimates 

Virtually all of the major questions of concern to 
American foreign policy today involve political, economic. 
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military and other factors. It is essential for good in- 
telligence assessments to reflect this variety. In the 
past, the ultimate analytical medium was the National In- 
telligence Estimate. In recent years there have been a 
variety of other NSC-inspired forms which also required 
the best analysis. In an effort to account for this change 
and to make the intelligence process which I described 
earlier more responsive to policymaker information require- 
ments, I have recently established a new group of "Na- 
tional Intelligence Officers" (NIOs) for specific subject 
areas. Their job will be to enlist all elements of the 
Intelligence Community in the development of the best pos- 
sible assessments of the intelligence questions facing the 
government. I have instructed that Commun i ty reports and 
estimates b® independent of policy pressure and objective 
is tone and content. They will also incorporate minority 
or adverse views when these exist, 

1 do not believe that agencies should handle research 
and analysis entirely apart from collection and operations, 
or In Ignorance of the policy formulation and implementation 
process. If anything, the interdependence of policymaking, 
analysis, and collection should be increased so that col- 
lection and analysis are focused more precisely on user 
needs and profit more from user experience . Foreign policy 
and national security concerns arise in a dynamic environ- 
ment — one in which collectors and decisionmakers are ac- 
tive, To divorce analysis from this environment would re- 
duce and slow its flew of information and minimis© its 
utility, ht the same time, control over the substantive 
content of analytical responses to policy questions should 
not be vested in the policymaker except with respect to sub- 
stantive requirements and the timing and format of re- 
sponses. From tin® to time analysts remind policymakers 
of this distinction. 

(8) Emerging Heeds 

Any answer to this question must, of course, be given 
in classified testimony. It is clear, however, that the in- 
telligence questions facing our nation in the 70s are dif- 
ferent from those of the more extreme days of the Cold War. 
New needs are arising which require intelligence support 
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is the fields of economics, narcotics, -an I international ter- 
rorism, These »«w needs *r® reflected in the overall guid 
•nee feeing developed tor the Cwraunlty • 

{§} Oversight and Account** ?i lit * 

* 1 ■***< » « ■»» - ' * 

ffeo SCI is raapeosibla in iotail to the authority of 
tour oeraitteec of the Congress -•> th*~ two Armed Services 
©eraitfe*#® and tho two Appropriations Cotzsittess wider 
tho nl«« eatablishcd in each Ecu##. In addition, he pro- 
vides regular substantive briefing# to a amber at other 
oeraitfcees • In the Staeeutive Branch:, ha is responsible for 
substantive ratters to the national Security Council and 
the President, and for budget an 1 ranagonont ratters to 
Sets and the President. «e is responsive to the suhstaativo 
raguireaaaats of the Secretaries of State, Dofeaae* and other 
agencies with foreign intelligence Interest, and the aetivi- 
tiee ef the Intelligence Community ar« subject to their 
ovaluafcloa. 1H activities in which CIA and the feat of 
the Intelligence coraunity engage are subject, to review in 
detail by the President's foreign Ir.telli7em.v2 Advisory 
Board. 

Am the Chairman of the Armed Services Conmittee said 
in W4I whom he reported, to the Senate the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Act. 

*&ur§ will perhaps be the enlg Sepernwen 9 
heating a taw preeidtng far eu&h an eetiritg. 

##Asj* § 0V***mmni§ simply appropriate a disguised 
era of money, without any authority of lev, to 
hemile ills matter through seme gorernmen t of ft - 
ei*i. We are writing the whole leu out* ..♦*>* 
ere net doing w%al e#t#r aeuntri&e do. We <sr« 
throwing ererg possible democrat* <* safeguard 
around it as we ge along. ,f 

In testimony during.. »y confirmation hearings # I indi- 
cated that it is for the Congress to decide whether there 
should he legislative changes in the authorities over for- 
eign intelligence activities. It is a persistent dilemma 
for the government to determine to what, degree the public 
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should be informed about intelligence activities, i he pol 
icy of the Intelligence Community is to be as forthcoming 
as possible while protecting the basic elements of secrecy 
which are necessary if we are to be effective. 

(10) Controls 

All intelligence operations stem from a variety of au- 
thorities. The NSC's "Forty Committee" controls foreign 
operations. By Presidential letter the Ambassador has 
overall authority over operations in the country to which 
he is posted. He is kept aware of operational activity in 

his country. 

(11) Personnel 

There are no cross -Community personnel procedures over 
which the DCI has control. The individual components of the 
Community establish their own professional criteria. In 
testimony at my confirmation hearings I J^luded report on 
CIA's recruitment activity (see pages 185-186). While lra 
provements can be made, there are no special legislative 
needs at this time . 

In answer to the second part of your question, let me 
say that I believe that compartmentation is not a serious 
restraint upon the exchange of ideas within the Intelligence 
Community. Usually "compartments” are used to protect 
sources and methods rather than facts themselves. Need-to 
know is the guiding factor in the protection of information. 
Those who work on a problem at the highest level have rea y 
access to information they need. They must only show 
the kind of information which -they seek is key to their an- 
alysis, and that their project will be used by a policymak- 
ing level sufficiently high to warrant the inclusion of com- 
partmented intelligence. 

(13) overseas Establishment 

Control and coordination of foreign intelligence activi 
ties overseas is not a serious problem. The Ambassador is 
charged by the President to direct and coordinate the activi 
ties and operations of all elements at his mission. He ac- 
tively directs overt information collection and reporting 
activities. Subject to his authority, the senior CIA 
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r«praa«ntatlv*> in a foreign ' 

coordination of other foreign intelligence activities 

tisi«x«. 

With wry rare exception, close, and effective mint lon- 

ships exist between all tetters J* J** re- 

there are prhfclera which are particularly ‘ A* : c 

solve in the field, they are worked out in ^hin^t.on. ^-e 
question of effectiveness in the field i» w*J« ^‘Lrd 
evaluation at the agency, Community, and «s«r level, voorc 
SSSETUwS! is not a major problem with respect to 
the effectiveness of foreign intelligence activities* 
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The Honorable William S. Maillaird 
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"Dr. Stanley-?. Wagner 

President, East Central State College 
Ada, Oklahoma 


Dr. Arend D. Lubbers - . 

President, Grand Valley State ^College 
Allandale, Michigan 

Appointed by the President 

The Honorable Robert D. Murphy - CHAIRMAN 
. Corning Glass International ' 

New York, New York 

f - . ’ 

■ TheHonorable William J. Casey 

, Under Secretary for Economic Affairs 
■'.-Department of State 

Mrs. Anne Armstrong 

Counsellor to the President 
White House - 

. Dr. David M Abshire . 

•Chairman, Center of Strategic and International St 
Georgetown University 

Francis 0. Wilcox is the Executive Director of the Commiss 
and Fisher Howe the Deputy Executive Director. Former Senator 
William B. Spong, Jr. is General Counsel to the Commission 

The Commission will have its offices at 1016 - l6th Street 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
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COMMISSION Or! THE ORC-A ITI ZAT~ r ON OF THE GOVERiR'.E'" 
FOR THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY 


The. Foreign Relations Authorisation Let of 1972 (pr n?_oc 
July 13, 1972) established a study commission to submit "to tv 
Congress and the President findings and recommendations ,: to n> 
vide a more effective system for the formulation and implemen- 
tation of the nations foreign policy" . 


In describing the duties of the Commission the lav; * sta^e-= 
that the ^Commission shall study and investigate the or-aniza" 
methods of opera oion, and Dovjsrs of all department s agen r 'i j "“-' 
independent establishments, and instrumentalities o^ the* Un^ 
States government participating in the formulation and ir- D i I-! 
tation of united States foreign policy." In carrying outfits' 
responsibilities the Commission may make recommendations uith 
specc. i/O i/he re-organization of the departments and agencies 
more exfec^ive arrangements bemvjeen executive branch and Con^* v 
improved procedures among departments and agencies, the abolit 
of services., activities and functions not necessary to the eff-i 
conduct oj. ^loreign policy, and "other measures to promote oe^c 
economy, eixiciency and improved administration of f o^e-> errf nol 


The report 


Tl)np on in-/.- ° f f hS Commission, which is to be. submitted bj 
.» ■ . ? 1 . ’ ^ > -ay ..ncluae proposed constitutional amendments 
1 E,islai/ion, and acministrauive action considered aoiDrooH ate 

its duties." The Commission, in performing* it s > 
sponoibilioies, is authorized to hold hearings, subpoena witns 
a^ency CUre d;LreCo:Ly information from any executive department 


The Commission is composed of twelve members, four eao’f* f 
be appointed by the President of the Senate, the Speaker of 'tJr 
House and the President. The members are* 


I * 

Appointed by the President of the Senate 


The Honorable Mike Mansfield 
United States Senate 


The Honorable James B. Pearson - VICE CHAIRMAN 
United States Senate' - * * — 


Mrs. Charles II. Engleha r'd, Jr. 
Far Hills, Ksw Jersey 


Mr.. Frank C R Fit £1 inn 
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Fidelity Bank 

. ... Philadelphia . Pennsvl v?ni -> 
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Public Law 92-352 ' 

92nd Congress, H. R. 14734 ro«**n fuu- 

J«iy 12, 1972 tiona Authori- 

t it Ion Act of 


mf/ 




Hn act 


1972. 


. /' 


Tupn-rM, r.jr . *«*.,* endue, I, * ,h„ furWjm.^a.Iun* 

01 io*f L jut hi Stair*. unit tur «nher inir[<o>rs. 

/VT/Ja " n <? Hounc of Reprc*eniufu'r* v f the 

I m { c d Staten 0 } Amer.cn m t onores-t uixcmMcd. That tliis Vet nnv 
Itented as tlio "boreign Relations Authorization Act of 10L>". y 

TITLE M— STUDY COMMISSION* RELATING TO 
FOREIGN* POLICY 

. *• •••• ■ Undincs and rrarosE . . 

' rio^wlS Iwn 8 sl " d - v 

more effective svstem for the i'ormulitin? omm , c, . u: lat,0,ls to provide a 
Nation's foreign policy. ^fmulatwn and implementation of the 

‘ * 00iI1Il5 SIO S‘ O.Y THE OECAXIZATIOX op THE COVERS ilEVT 

• : ■ ’• . ; «« T » K conduct or ronEiGX policv 

there is established a C C^nmission on th^O°^ S °- Ctl , on G01 . °. f this Act, 
ment for the Conduct of Fomim p t* ® r ?? n,zal,on the Govern- 
tins title as t lie “Commission 1 ’) ^ 1 0 1C * V U^reafter referred to in 

<AS e Com "’ is5i0 " 51,811 ' b “ ““Posed of the following twelve 

f- and two from private life: and * l "° major political parties) 

•* ( 3 ) f°wi' members appointed bv the Sneaher nf M, n it * 

Representatives, two from the Iloiw nTr ” «>«* House of 
from each of the two Zinr J it- 1 Representatives (one 
• Private life. aj0r * ,ollt,cal !»«««> and two from 

Jv7 among’ il" ’ *” ClcCt " Chai ™ an * Vice Chairman 

Ally vrSncv iTtiJcornL^oShaT' 5 ”^ - hnl - constitntc a T'orum. 
filled in the same number Khih i 1”? “■"T Us P. owc ** shall lie 
(c) Each member of the Con n k - n a PP°'™mont was made, 
by tho United (; fV r.rn,' V S 'Y n il0 . 13 not, otherwise cmnlovcd 

* * t^velt^onu h^wldd^h^ei^^^^ 0 5145 a d V. deluding 

his duties as a member of tho CommP-fon 11 V‘ C act ,’ iaI Performance of 
' * £ion who is an o::icer or on nln of the Commis- 

clmll serve without additional rn^ l " C ^- mted *' tate s Government 
Commission siiall be rctmbiirsed fo^f-n MS r tl0 'i U - AI1 members of the 
cssary excuses incurred by tli^ 

• PHTIES OF THE COMiOSSIOX 

' . • : the or„. 

cics, independent c-=— biidimen- J I ? crs of a H departments, neen- 

St ates Ci o ve rn me n t* r art* r 1 pat'i n “ v A '?? rurn " !ta!itics of the United 
tion of United States *Vc--i nolirv J Lc /°. ni ‘TJtiaf.mi and lmrlcmer.ta- 
trhicli the Commission 'ron-ab 'nn F?ia!1 mnke recommendations 
. governmental pro.-esse's and P - op .V at ? to P rovi(1 ° improved 
mentation of sumi no j; cv n . 3 ln tlie formulation and imptc- 

. tior.s with r.-sr.v f f .l!! * 1 I,lcl ^ n S» but not baited to, recommcnda- 


Cciopensation, 
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July 13, 1972 - 9 - Pub. Law 92-352 

(1) the reorganization of the departments, agencies, inciepend- 

‘ ent establishments, and instrumentalities of the executive branch 

participating in foreign policy matters; 

(2) more infective arrangements l>etwoe» the executive brancli 
End Congress, which will better enable each to carry out its 
constitutional responsibilities: 

(3) improved procedures among departments, agencies, indc- 
. pendent establishments, and instrumentalities of the United .States 

Government to provide improved coordination and control with 
respect to the conduct ox foreign police; 

0) the abolition of services, activities, and functions not neces- 
sary to the ofiicictit conduct of foreign policy ; and 
• ' . (5) other measures to promote pence. economy, etliciencv, and 

. improved administration of foreign police. 

_< b ), The Commission siiail submit a comprehensive report to the 
President and Congress, not later than June .'50, 1074, containing the 
findings and recommendations of the Commission with respect To its 
Study and investigation, xfuch recommendations may include proposed 
- constitutional amendments, legislation, and administrative actions the 
Commission considers appropriate in carrying out. its duties. The 
Commission- shall cease to exist on the thirtieth dav after the date on 
which it files the comprehensive report under this subsection. 


65 STAT, 496 


Report "to 
Congress; 
tensinatlon. 



rowitns OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec, 004. (a) The Commission or. on the authorization of the Com- Hearings, 
mission, any subcommittee or member thereof, mav, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this title, hold .such hearings and 
sit and act at such times and places, administer such oaths, and require, 
by subpena or otherwise, the attendance and testimony of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such hooks, records, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, and documents as t lie Commission or such 
. . {subcommittee or manlier may deem advisable. Subpenns mav be Subpena*. 
issued under the signature of the Chairman of the Commission, of any 
such subcommittee, or any designated member, and mav be served hv 
any person designated bv such Chairman or member. The provisions 
of sections 102 through" 104 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. (2 U.S.C. 102-1011 shall apply in the case of anv failure of 
Eiiy witness to comply with any subpeha or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. 

(b), Ihc Commission is authorized to secure directly from anv 
executive department, bureau, agency, board, commission, oilice, inclo”- 
pendent establishment, or instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics for the purimses of this title. Each such 
s department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office. establishment. 

], or instrumentality is authorized and directed, to the extent authorized 
by law, to furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics directly to the Commission, upon request made by the Chair- 
1 ,' man or Vice Chairman. 


tTAfF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. C03. fa) The Commission shall have power to appoint nnd fix 
the compensation c f such personnel ns it deems advisable, without 
regard to the provisions of title 5. United States Cotie. governing 
appointments in the. competitive service, and wirhout regard to the 
provisions of chapter 51 and suSchnpter III of chapter’ 63 of such 
title iclnting to classification and General tochcdulc pay rates. 


80 Stat. 378. 
5 USC 101 «t 
s t q . 

5 USC 5101, 
5331. 
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- EE EXAMINING THE CONDUCT 0? FOREIGN POLICY 
A PROSPECTUS 

* - -- • „ - 

Originally proposed by Senators Fulbright and Aiken* the Commissi 
on the Organization of the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Folic 
• was established by P.L. 92-352, July 13, 1972, for the purpose of naki 
. findings and recommendations to provide a more effective system for 
*’ formulation and implementation of the nation*s foreign policy. " 
(Section 601.) The duties of the Commission (Section 603 (a)) are to 
study and investigate the "organization, methods of operation, and pov 
•of all departments, agencies, independent establishments, and instru- 
mentalities of the United States Government, participating in the 
formulation and implementation of United States foreign policy," and 
to make recommendations for improved governmental processes and progra 
inj the formulation and implementation of such policy," including, but 
limited to, the following: - ' 

i . , . 

(1) the reorganization of the departments, 
agencies, independent establishments, and 
instrumentalities or the executive branch 
participating in foreign policy matters; 

« 

s. 

(2) more effective arrangements between t'he 
executive branch and Congress, which will 
better enable each to- carry out its consti- 
tutional responsibilities; 
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(3) improved procedures 
agencies, independent est 
instrumentalities of the 
Government to provide imp 
and control with respect 
foreign policy; 


among departments^ 
nbiisLmcnts , and 
United States 
roved coordination 
to the conduct of 


(4) the abolition of services, activities, 
and functions not necessary to the efficient 
v ' conduct of foreign policy; and 


(5) other measures to pro...ote oeccc , economy, 
efficiency, and improved administration of 
foreign policy. 


Scope and Direction Suggested bv the T.eci s 1 a t ion 


A care i. ul reading of tne law, and or comments by Members of 
the Senate and House and in the Senate report (the provision for 
the Commission was not in the bill as reported by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee) indicates that the Commission has a broad mandate 
to study and to make recommendations (including proposed constitutional 
amendments , legislation, and administrative actions) on the organizatio: 
and operations of every- part or. instrumentality of the executive branch 
vhich participates in foreign policymaking. In addition, the Commissio; 
is n Dt only authorized to study executive-legislative relationships, 
but also would seem to be empowered to examine aspects of congressional 

‘ ' 1 ■■ — i ” • — >-« 


J 
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-r ^ it ion ar.d ooerations with respect to torcign jdic> 

‘ 1 < . . nr.w M:.-*—** ^*. I 3 T .... . >«. i 

making. . 

This is an unprecedented mandate^ and constitutes a marked de- 


parture from the approach of previous commissions and studies, such as 
the Hoover Commission or the studies prepared by the Jackson Subcommittee, 
which focused almost exclusively on executive agencies. Such a broad 
systemic approach may make the analytical task of the Commission more 
difficult, but it may also enable it to gain a broader perspective th^n 
was achieved in previous studies and thus contribute to a better under- 

s 

standing of the current functioning of the foreign policymaking system 
as* a whole, as well as in relation to its original conception as an in- 
tegral system. 

Another important aspect of the provision for studying every 
instrumentality of the U.S. Government which participates in foreign 
policy is that, unlike previous studies, which tended to concentrate 
on the State Department and the National Security Council, the present . 
Commission is asked to consider the entirety of foreign 
in the executive branch. This, too, is a significant feature of the 


1/ The Senate Foreign Relations Committee report raters specirically 
to one important congressional aspect of the general question 
of the conduct of “foreign policy, in the comment tnat. ... an 
Congress, because of commit tees. .involved in the authorization 
■ and appropriations processes, there is... no one focal ?o-nt 
for Congressional oversight." U.S. Congress. Senate. Co... 


. — -» ^ v* i 


A PPH^%o^f§^I^^^^PD^^g9Rfle^^3fi024-52-754 ) ? . 1 3 . 


n.ii.gtun , U.S. vovc . 
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Commiss ion’s mandate, enabling it to gain an integrated view of 
foreign policymaking which can serve as the basis for recommending 

effective improvements in the system. 

A third significant feature of the Commission’s mandate as its 
authorisation to study ^proc edure tr.^nroce^s in sedition to structure 
and organization. Here, too, its role differs from those of previous 
commissions and study groups which were concerned primarily with tne 
administrative machinery of government, rather than with the procedures 
and process by which policy is developed and the factors invoiveci in 

decisionmaking. This could be one of the Commission’s most productive 

\ # . 
areas of inquiry. 

There is on additional distinguishing feature of the Commission's 
mandate. By contrast with previous studies, which were directed 
primarily toward rationalizing the policymaking process, one fundamental 
element of the present Commission’s mandate (section 603 (a) (3)) is ^ 

' ' f 

that of studying and providing recommendations fo r ’ ' 1 ~ ? r j jglxliSL, 
ove^ foreign policymaking, -in addition to emphasizing i...provt-d coord-. ... 
more efficient" administration. This, together with the strong emph. 
.he importance of studying legislative-executive relationships, 
to indicate that the Commis sion' is req ui red to study no t^onl^hpl^ 



jdign policy unking can be improved , --but also how it car ; — 

rcs-s 1.1 e d_.__ Although the legislative history does not spell ou 
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degree of control the Department of State should have, the role 
of elected officials vis a vis the bureaucracy, and the roles of 
Congress and the Executive. _ 

To sum up, the .mandate of the Commission is based not only on 
the need for studying the foreign policymaking system in order to 
rationalize its effectiveness, but also on the need to conceptualize 
the system as a whole in order to arrive at a better understanding of 
its integral structure, and to find ways of rationalizing its effec- 
tiveness as a means of controlling policymaking in accordance with 
established legal and constitutional norms. 


The Context of the Commission’s Activity 


Before discussing the lines of inquiry which the Commission may 
wish to pursue, it would be useful to review briefly the international 
context of its delibe.rations . This is very important in understanding 
developments which have given rise to a reexamination of U.S. foreign 
policymaking and their implications with respect to recommending 

i 

imprdj 
and jl 


.'ements in the policymaking system which are relevant, realistic. 


ractical. 

fL 




it w 


Til though it is risky to project present trends, or to assume that 

. f * ° * 

the pmbination of factors which now exists will continue indefinitely, 


old appear that there are basic -changes occurring in the interaction-' 


I 
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u 

decade. In view of the fact that major studies of the U.S. foreign 
policymaking system seem to occur a t about ten-year intervals, the 
Commission may have reasonable grounds for assuming that its work can 
be predicated on a view of the future sufficient for purposes of pro- 
posing changes in the system. 

The major and most apparent trend is toward a normalization of 

> 

international relationships, and increasing reliance on non- coercive 
means of pursuing private and public objectives. Tensions between 
nations continue to exist and there is still a high level of military 
expenditures, but increased functional interdependence may produce a 
net tension-reducing effect. Chic conspicuous factor in this regard is 
the development of multinational economic entities which, although not 
a new phenomenon, are creating a transnational effect which may cor.trrbu 
toward greater interdependence and normalization of political 





1 J See, for example, Henry Owen , cd. ^ The h'ext Phase in Foreign Policy. 
Uashington, Brookings, 1973; Aiastair Buchan. Power and 
Equilibrium in the 1970s. The Russell C. Lef fingweii Lectur 
1972 , (Council on Foreign Relations). Hew Yor rv y P 2T clO gC r > — 
and Jar.cs Chace. A Xorld El severe . The New American Foreign 

-• ^ _ \ * _ . .1 C ' ' r 1 . A . 
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relationships . On the ot.'.cr hand, there appears to oe i». creasing 

tension between the less develcp-eJ and the deveiopac countries-, as we*l 
as certain tendencies toward economic nationalist! on the part of the 
major trading powers. Thus, while tne world may bo r.orc interdependent 
economically , and while some tensions have been reduced, especially 
between Communist and non-Communist countries, threats posed by these 
game economic developments may proauee new tensions. 

\ 

The other major trend arfecting policy maxing is the adjust^^nt 
occurring in the international position of the United States. Althougn 
still the world's major power in terms of economic and military strength 
the United States is facing increasing economic competition as well as 
possible post-Vietnam adjustments in its approach to problems of 
international security. • 


1 / 


There is an important new boox oh the trend toward transnational^ re 
Robert 0. Koehaae and Joseph S. Rye, Jr. ecs. Transnational r.ex 


e^ i> j. l./ 


Press, 1972. 


and World Politics. Cambridge, liarvar . 

example of the significance of this trend tor roreigr. polia.. ...v:.-. 
the following comment, contained in a report on 


a recc 


on the subject sponsored by the American Foreign Service 
and the Carnegie Fr.dowmer.; 


comet 
As s pci 

iu.u L,, ~ International Peace (mir.eo, 197' 

p.. 2): "...the rise of new actors in world politics ar.c rr.are: 

pervasive and complex patterns of transnational communication : 
the agenda cf foreign policy. The characteristic reaction ^ot gc 
ments is to increase in size and to become more hignly dir zero: 
by function; but this, in turn, ditruses governmental re=>po..:>_. 
It also leads to another effect that can broadly be termea tra: 
national : more suounizs or governments interact direct*;, m ***- 


cratic pyramid become 
objective interdepend. 


he 

ton* 

of the increasingly 

perm.e a b 

*e cu 

’oahened'or attenuated; and 

in the 

come 

.ce 


SXiOjOCUXVC 7 \ C »\«’0 

— -x— — — Jf 

or inti 

uance 


4 proved W&ik'seiooilMfr} 1 tlA^[!jp8&6(& 

popular, control over ioreigr. policy. 


c\. C * . i» CiC 
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The effect: of these trends, ;md of domestic support for a les:;- 
interventionist policy of norr.nl 1 anti on , is to c rente new and different 
demands on the foreign policymaking system. Thus, the Department of Scat 
vhich is the center of government- to- government relationships,- faces rapi 
increasing transnational non-governmental functional relationships. The 
Department of Defense, vhich has grown in size and function during the 
Cold War and the War in Vietnam, faces role changes resulting from the er. 
of the Vietnam War and the decline of the Cold War. The. Executive Branch 

' t * *. 

having developed methods by vhich to generate public support for foreign 
policy, is faced with considerable pressure from Congress and the public 
with respect to the maintenance of greater democratic control over policy 
making vhich can lead to major national commitments. The Congress itself 
is now reevaluating its role in foreign policymaking. : ^ a- 

The Commission should not be expected to provide solutions to the 
many problems created by the ’changing situation, nationally and inter- 
nationally, but an awareness of -the changes vhich are occurring, and thei 
impact on the foreign policymaking system, is a precondition to recom- 
mending improvements in the system. 


Possible Lines of Inquiry 

Based on its mandate, two principal lines of inquiry vhich the 

v o- 

♦ 

Commission could pursue are, first, the analysis of structural-functional 
factors, vhich would involve the study., _ qj£ organisations, their operations 
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and patterns of interaction, and, second, the analysis of policy- 
making or decisionmaking processes. These two aspects arc f cf 
course, inextricably linked, and in order to conduct the kind of 
integral study which is evidently anticipated by the legislation 
the Commission would need to study both aspects. 

X, Structural functional Factors — This aspect of the total scheme 
of analysis is of fundamental importance in establishing the frame- 
vork within which to study policymaking, as well as in providing an 
understanding of institutional/organizational factors in policy- 
making on which to base recommended improvements. Of the two aspects, 
this also is the one most susceptible to policy analysis, as indicated 

N 

by the emphasis of previous studies of foreign policymaking, and, if t 
Commission were to decide to limit its scope of work, this would be 
the aspect on which it would probably want to concentrate. 

. These are some of the major problem areas which might be 
explored: 

I. ' ; • . 

(1) Role of the Presidents Staff in Policvr.akinr . There is 

1 1 ' 

conc^n in Congress, as well as considerable interest among scholars, 

> 
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wit^h respect to the role of the President’s s t ai f in foreign policy- 

1/ 

naking. It is widely recognized that there needs to be a central 

* 

point of review and coordination of national security policy in the 

office of the President. It is also recognized that the President 

needs to have a foreign policy stalf in which he can have conridence, 

end a staff structure and organization which will enable haw. to play 

his role effectively. The tendency in recent years for foreign policy- 

caking to be centered in the President’s immediate staff, however, has 

raised a number of questions about competency, responsibility and 

accountability. The apparent decline of the Department of State as 

the principal agency for foreign policymaking has also given rise to 

questions about the present system, and to proposals for strengthening 

2 / 

the role of the Department. , 


If 


•> f 


1 


Important studies include: I.M. Destler. Presidents, Bureaucrats, . 
Foreign Policy. The Politics of Organizational Reform. Prince, 
H.J., Princeton University Press, 1972; Keith C. Clar.c ana baur 
J. Legcre, eds . The Prcsidenc and the Management of Rational 
i Security. A Resort by the Institute for Defense Analyses . be*.-. 

I Fracger, 1969; United Rations Association of the United States 

America. Rational Policy Pan. el . Foreign Policy Decision Mania 
The Now Dimensions, (1973); Alexander L. George. The Case for^ 
Multiple Advocacy in Making Foreign Policy. American Politi 
i 'Science Review vol. 46, September 1972: 751-795; Frec.enc.; 

Thayer. Presidential Po3.icy Processes and "Row Administration: 
A search for Revised Paradigm . Puolic Administration Review , ^ 

• Septcmber/Gctober 1971: 532-561; John P. Leacocos. Kissinger 

1 Apparat. Foreign Poj.icy, no. ^5, Winter 1971-72: 3-27; and 

Charles V. Yost. The Instruments of American Foreign Policy. 
Foreign Affairs vol. 50, October 1971: 59-6S. 

.1 -Tf-n — ri) in nrf'v^O!"; r.n fr, n “ a . 
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(2) Role of the Rational Security Council . There is also- 
✓ - ' 

concern in and out of government about the removal of foreign policy 
from the traditional decisionmaking framework through the use of 
coordinating mecnanisr.vsas centers of policymaking, thus tending to 
displace functional departments as veil as diminishing the confirmation 
and oversight roles of Congress. This problem was cited by the Senate 

Fox'eign Relations Committee as one important aspect of the state of 

1 / 

affairs which prompted the establishment of the Commission. 

In addition, the present ESC system has been criticized for three 
substantive deficiencies: first, its lack of emphasis in international 
economic matters, which has contributed to the establishment of the 
International Economic Policy Council, thus further proliferating and 


•1/ "Ti 


ne 


interests within the Executive branch on foreign policy issues ar; 
so broad and diverse that the traditional processes for decision- 
making no longer work. Most significant foreign political, mili- 
tary, end economic policy issues are decided through the systems ; 
up under the Rational Security Council and the International 
Economic Policy Council, whose personnel refuse to appear before 
Congressional committees. A review of the legislative history of 
the Rational Security Act, which established the "Rational Security 
Council, indicates that the Congress did not intend for the Cour.e 
to become, as it has, the principal mechanism for the formation i~ 
direction of foreign policy. The Rational Security Council was 
established to deal with national security matters, essentially 
military issues, -not to run the" 'nation's foreign policy. The 
International Economic Policy Council docs not have a statutory 
ba 


se out was created ov aa;u.ni&£rative action. 


Lotn or tnese 


organizations have grown in go cw- and influence at the expense or 


El, should be noted that since this report the International Economic 

lmpprove^^FReleas^ 2003/02/2^ vGJA-RDP8^BQ(1269R^Op6O0OG(K)24-6 
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fragmenting the policymaking structure;, and weakening ever* further 

the role of the Department of State in economic questions; second, 

the lech of a coordinated, unified system for resource allocation 

of U.S. national security expenditures for foreign affairs and 

military purposes; and, third, inadequate integration of political 

1 ./ 

end military policy and operatic.. * . 

There are also important questions with respect to h'SC organization 

and operations. Since the creation of the Council there have been 

several different approaches taken to its use and management, depending 

^ / 

primarily on the preference of eacn individual Prcsiaer.*.. * - 

Uixcn has attempted' to use the k"SC as a mechanism for achieving betwc^ 
and more creative foreign policymaking. In his annual foreign policy 
report to Congress in 1970 he explained the ratio. ,t*lc .. or nis s/- . 

Stating that he did not want to be "... confronted with a bureaucratic 

V. - • 4 ; ♦ ■ ,.. v . ..... . . ^ 

consensus that leaves me no options but acceptance or rejection, and th; 

t W 

, gives me no way of knowing what, alternatives exist," he summarized 
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Amc rican foreign policy must r.o'o bo 
merely the result o: e series or piece- 
meal tactical ueciuions torca 


U %-T . 


pressures, of events, it our policy as 
to embody a coherent vision or une world 
. . ' and a rational conception or America s 
interests, our specific actions must oo 
the products or rational ar.o aelioerCwC 
choice. V.’e need a system y.v.icn icrce^ 
consideration or pros lens oorore tr.^y 
become emergencies, which enables us to 
nahe our basic determinations or purpose 
before being pressed by events, and to 
r.'.csh policies. 1 J . 

t . - 

The Nixon NSC system attempts to combine policy planning and 
* 

operations. The former is accomplished through a formal process 
of analysis and assessment or policy issues resulting in tne prep- 
aration of National Security Study Memoranda (N'SS'.is) which discuss 
the issues, suggest options, and consider the lens-range implications 
of each option. The latter is accomplished primarily througn tne 
Washington Special Action Group <WS AC) , a special senior level com- 

i t . ■ • - 

aitjrcc chaired by Henry Kissinger, the members of which are tr.c 
Director of CIA, the Deputy Secretary of State, the Deputy Secretary’ 
of ffjfcnse, and the Chairman of the Joint. Chiefs of Sta-Li. 

The Nixon approach to the organisation of the NSC has generally 

V •''' • ^ . _ _ 

bcclj well received, but there have been soma significant reservation* 
e:-g{|essed. First, in an effort to so!vc_ the problems of bureaucratic 


~1 
1/0 
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in 'the Write House and to weaken the role of the bcpartr.cn.. o. . 

State. Second, the tendency to use Assistant Secretaries o. 

State as the primary participants in the RSSM process nay have 

_ i 4 _i. .. ... ..T.-vr <■-. r'*e t arv or State. xnird, 
undercut the Secretary and w..e 7 

, • • ''l'IClI C I uUC u **-*«- 

the h*SSM system may nave iurJu S cu — ■ ^ 

0 

behavior and its effects on the policymaking syo.ori, by p~~— 0 

i m — .* ,> * i m r,*. % * * ■» v. ~ ^ t”*e Cour.cix. 

. „ .? c;fni , ’ i 'lc tor anxieer.ee 

bureaucracies in a snu„^ 

.Fourth, the tendency to try to manage operations within the Waite 
House NSC staff nay produce distortions and mistakes in decision- 
tanking which would not occur if the bureaucracies were a 

pore active role. ■ • 

Althouoh the Cormission ray not he in a position to «** “ 

detailed study o£ NSC organisation ar.c operation, it r.i E nt oe 
desirable for it to undertake sor.e analysis of the various anproaehes 
to &e use and Ttana S cr.ent of thi.systet-., the effectiveness of 
President Ninon’s approach, and ways in which the XSo co^-d .• o.c 
effectively organized and utilized in the future. 

I v , „ , T’prv-.-. ' r~~i 

B (3) FroUfcint^ and 

l - Resulting : ran A u revrn cz n...u..o :: ^ 


Thi 


is 


one of the major proolens ci 


ited" by the Foreign Relations 


Cor.'l jittee , 


which views with concern the trend toward increased par- 


=U 
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. i-of n -;v:cr of a century there " 

rlMV'l L Vi * *“ *~ ... 

# • « V* i» X l * ^ *- • * - - » " • C A** r l‘ c 

has been a prill Oration to aha 

United states uac -- - , ;., c o£> cr . d 

formulation , r.aat2f-~— » - 0 the 

the collection or inrorna^.. /““V- ion 
Nation’s foreign pe^xc/. ;1 ***., ... 

has resulted in the ^ cvers 

President's ana cr.o --olcran- 

Vith respect to tr.e sorr-ul-.-w.. -<• -- 
tation or foreign po,icy, u.c ^ :, c 

coordination ar.a cor/trc-x o.^uenj—^ ; rccC;5SC;S> 

distortion or ttiona ^ through 

and t***" '•‘• bL . -.. d duplication or c^ror.. 

overlapping oi ^.xau.. — 

\ 

• * * * 

* • 

' ' There has not only been a proliteraticn^r 

agencies -: r . the 

hut thc-e has been a corrosponan.g S-— 

b n — n c -'rn-'t in the Dolicymnking process a/ • 

_ aa'.ounw Oi x ** . 

non-foreign art airs agencies. J 

• , _ . . • _ _ _ — . n'-evide userul 

This is an area in v.v.icn tr.e 

and policymaking processes 

analysis of the foreign «£~‘* ?-o 0 r„..s 

. - ti vr-l'tions of sue a age..cies — «-n 

of!, fto-foreiga affairs agencies, rcl-ei- 

• iff airs a-e-.eies," including the SSC. and vith Congress, an- 
* xorcign aft axis «‘o c *‘ L - x 

i . , - . . r p v . - ’r ! on of suen act — 

je, ir.pact of these programs and Oi. eft ? 


vi tiles on the conduct of foreign policy. 


* 

> 


^i r , vn 


T _ . . t^e Foie of the State TMnr.ru. .e-..^ 

(4) Factors hnich A. i tne . ■ ■— “ 

, . /J-? I'actlV related to 

role of the State Department '-s,_of course, i—c 

c of the SSC staff, and thus to-'thc staffing pr^e^— 


^jjpjjjrovp.d F^ipRele&§e'2B63/02I27 :%ft^DP86B00269R000600030024-6 
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the ^rosreont. One former Secretary of State i.es r. 


otcc! that: 


ivictioa o<- w*io r.nn rusponsibic t T *e -i / 

• 9 U1 *^- * A XCiLtit. « J I 

Tiicw are, however, a nuicr or other Jnpertant questions with 
« Si ,oat to the role of the Department of State. A~on S there is the 
proMet, of proliferation of foreign affairs activities end crafts 

in other ports of the executive V-vr-rJ' . . , 

** c.*. k. &« • /j.cws.cr is tr.c lack of a 

unified foreign affairs bud C at for_ Che entire V.S. Government which 
ear. provide a better Oasis. for coordination and control over all 
foreign affairs programs. In addition, thesis the related faction 
of control by the State Department at the country level threw- the 

U»S* a *~.o ussr^or > and tnc ciriti g.t^ zi _ j - , • « 

a ^ or od or choice or ambassadors 

I . • . 

00 Lir.i taticr.s an t v e r '. - -n ,■ , ^ 

tv — — ■ — Lz. -- -- r~.z Ooeretio-'- n- 

thc Dc'r.rcr-: o : ~~ • 

i • = — ■ - - • 

Another r.aior nroblc— ,wi • 

I j proDa.c,., a.ca is c..e cor.omation or internal factors 
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vliic.ii aL'toct 


the performance or L.'.e Pep nrcr.er. t 


of S t a t x r * c - ■-* d .. 


‘C* 


bureaucratic behavior patterns vhich tend to discourage 

1 / 


creativity ; 


b. Proliferation of staff in State and its effect on co.—.and 

2/ < . 

and creativity; 

c. Lack of adequate functional adaptation of State in response 


to now dimensions of diplomacy resulting rrcr. sciantit-c 




d tecnnoxogic; 
3 / 


developments as veil ds the growth in transnational relationships.' 


1/ There is sore excellent litcrat-are or. this point , ^special^ta. 
Department's ovn study: Diplc...acy -or u..e /■- s. 
of Manaser.cn t Reform for the Department of St----- 


2 / 




U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1970. (Department, c- ota-e j. -.0 c<- 

tion 8551). See also Chris Arryris. Some Ceases ^organi- 
• aational Ineffectiveness -within tr.e Department o- 
Occasional Papers Murker 2, Center for International 
Research, January 1967. (Department of State Pua.-catior. ®— u) * 
and Francis I. Rourke. bureaucracy and lorci^yr - 0 T~'"'' * • 
Baltir.ore , Johns Hopkins University Press, ^j/2. (Stuaies 
International At fairs , ku..ber ^.7). 

See Richard Holbrooke. The Machine that Fails . _ Foreip 

no. 1, V: inter 1970-71: Ca-77 Jo.vn U. -ucr.iil. _ Ope.c.io.. 

• Topsy. Foreign Policy, r.o. S, .Fall 1972^ Jo “^ 

Franklin Campbell. The Foreign Afiairs iucge racto.>. - N "- v * 
York, Basic Books, 1971. 

— ~ . ep.o llara.iri n. .-'.aimurenT op . cit. 
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1/ 


d. "Deduced c'f f ecti vone:;:; or policy planning. 


end 


t . Difficulties in applying information enc syster- 
2 / 


technology to operations. 

(6) Problems in V.:-: :- fl va-?--r . \^' lva 
The U.S. foreign policymaking system is unicue in recurring : oa.. 

♦ • -t >* -i c c a 

action oy Congress uHu c..<- 
decisions. Sut in reccr.- 


ert 'in. mat 


or foreign policy 


;r.is requirement a a 3 

i 


been the source 


„ „ • .«j;i .* -o t v c President and Cor.grc-s 

of considerable controversy —w -s t. 

« ir * i * ~ avq'* r^;c rCS"cC w. ZL\ r ^ *.0-*^cS C>+- 

MVS clc.iV. 0 d OVM tr.= Vi0'.r.;r. . 

* . Vnnec -s* ■? cococrc.ta.vc 

the legislative and executive orancr.es, ..ecst^-s.— 

vO— Jo-s^ns "* s essential if the system is .to Junction 

It uould be expropriate for tho Commission -o e«-*~ vay “ 

this could bo. accomplished- which would respect the roles o£ both 

inches While also encouraging the development of possible tew 


4/ ^ >• — — - • » 

«4»icms for joint per ticipati'on in the foreign policymakins process. 



‘I 
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One pnrticuJ arly important os; icC‘: of this question is, of course, 
the var pavers controversy. Although the Commission would do -..•oil to 
avoid the substantive arguments involved, it could contribute toward 
raising this question above partisan debate, as veil as above c;:ecu five- 
legislative debate, if it were to consider ways in which the system 

could be improved w ith re spect to th e itching of var and of commitments 

: - , *■- •" ‘ . 37 ' ' “ ’ . ~ " ' 

which can lead to war. 

Another important aspect of executive- legislative relations in 

foreign policymaking is the problem of information availability. If 

Congress is to play a role in the making of decisions, rather than 

merely an affirming or cheeking role, it must hive access to the necessary 

information. One suggestion is that, based on the improvements i.. 

foreign policymaking which seem to have resulted from providing the 

White House with access to the State Department's cable traffic, v/ays 

be developed for including congressional committees in the orocess of 

2 / 

information exchange between the field and Washington. Others have 
suggested a joint legislative-executive committee or council which 


There is a vast amount of literature on var pavers, most of which 
concerns substantive questions »_ Soma works cn the subject 
also discuss procedural and or garni national chances with 
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iV imcUuk tor ~:r \ •* “ 

-••o ■>■•*• Ol.-.;ition OVni u lr. 

Sor/.o he; vo recoinr-ondeo" o-ir • • ' '' ros 

for conduccing co.-.orc«<»-„ 

- .oas*o„al riiiatloK, r„ . 

subject .pecuii«. la tho ofri=0 of ^ . 

1 wCcrctirv of Stv- r . , .. 

* responsibil-f-v .1 1 caLC Wi: «sg 

vOuiu 00 tO CSt"M ‘l!. •. 

cl °so joint -I... . 

vita Cor.f"- oss - n j t- t-sr. 

0 ^ ‘* n '- to Trovi.de 

* *"h 0 O' C T* ' - _* ~ 
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*• ton ns ■£ (. * -1 ^ t..c 
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y ° ~ n V.JLCh the po'irv--*..- 

eyston con bo sr , ?o-ic/.._< 
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II. Peci.-:i on-Mm; inr Prnm-ss — In addition to studying structural- 
• functional factors afreet in . 3 policy::..-.:; in 3 , the Commission, in order 
to recommend improvements in the system, v/hich are based on empirical, 
operational analysis, presumably will exam ir.e the policymaking or 
decisionmaking process, 'fills can probably best he done through a 
combination of generalised studies of organizational epe rations and 
specific case studies of major decisions. -Fortunately there is a 


growing literature on the subject which will help to make this 

-f_( ■ ; . r ;'..-" 7 - " . ' \ ■,’,■■■■ A ) 

nanagooolo task. -- [ • * *• J 


A particularly important series of studies is being produced by 

specialists at Harvard University who are examining the influence of 

1 / 

butv..ucratic structures on policy outcomes. These suggest a number 
of operational implications for foreign policymaking which the Commas a; 
will possibly want to study in connection with recommending changes 
in thjC system. . y 


1/ JMajor recent studies include Joseph do Rivera. The Psychological 
Dimension of Foreign Policy. Columbus, Ohio, Merrill Dublin; 
Co. , 1968; Irving L. Jan. is . Victims of Group think. A 
Psychological Study of Foreign— Policy Decisions and Fiascoes. 
Boston, Hour-'. ton Mifflin, 1972; arid Charles F. Hermann, ed. 
International Crises. Insights from. Behavioral Research. 

Free Press, 1972; and George, bp. cat. 


21 


Graham T. Allison, essence of Decision, explaining the Cu* 


Crisis, boston, 


.... J in*?* *>-• 

> J ►. 1 l ‘t.. »\* t y J. v / i. • • V*. 1 
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I„ addition to najor strict; of the pol ; tyrnhrnh >«<*“ 

there h-vo been a nua&or o' recent m °£ . 

policy decision**^ which aould be helpful to the C-*-*- 

in its analysis of policyadrfns iniJ its ' cc0 — ^ " U ' 1 " 

• a Tt* ■n*")** fcri&xolc *ioir t*ic 

for overrents in tiho i;ysi.c:n. 

_ . . - tso 1 c to C'*r?.ir.c specific cises , tut it may v^-nt to 

Comma dsioa atbta-. to u. ...... 

- r - n .-efer.t s for on analysis of. the operational fcplicatior.s 

WSl\U a.lutly 1 — 

, .. caiJ e studies with respect to the conduct 

of the cindings ol puo^.— »— 

i 

of foreign policy. 

/ * 

Conclusion 

. Kith its broad grant of authority to study .the torn and process 
. of the U. S. foreign policymaking system, and to propose changes vs... 
will help to m.ake the system more efficient and effective xr. 

. . . ,-e- v v-: ic also strengthening the values 

changing international. ^ 

and); institution* or. which it is'basod, the Corfission is chatgad wit 
an important fission. It is to'ped that the approaches s« SE astad ir. 
th|s paper will be of assistance. \. 

X ‘ 

X . 

* . 
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Foil 1'iiL CONDU^]. On H REIGN r’CLLCl 


m?jug'.e:?t ions Rel ating to the Walk. of the Cc.xai .rion 


1. In the next two decades or so will there be predictable shifts in the 
international environment , or in the manner in which international inter- 
course is conducted, which will suggest organizational and functional 
changes in the U, S. Government for the conduct of foreign policy? 

(normalization of relations; utilization of non- 
coercive means in pursuing objectives; more multi- 
national entities; more intensive North-South 
rivalry; economic nationalism; more equality in 
national power; increased multilateral diplomacy 
and action.) 

2. Is the organization and functioning of the Congress in foreign policy 
matters — legislation, appropriations, treaties, appointment approval — 
so fundamental to the effective functioning of the entire government in 
the foreign policy field, including the functioning of the Executive Branch 
itself, that only by changes on Capitol Hill will any significant overall 
change be possible? 

— Is any change on Capitol Hill realistically possible? 

— How can useful studies be undertaken on the Congress? 

3. Which, or what combination, of the follow 7 ing possible approaches to 
the study commends itself to the Commission to pursue in attacking the 
whole problem — 

A. Study of the organization for foreign policy according 
to structure — 

■ i. the Congress 

|i ii. the NSC and White House staff 

1 iii. the State Department 

iv. the military 
! v. the Economic Departments 

S vi. the Intelligence Community 

vii. other "non-foreign affairs agencies" with 

important foreign affairs interest. 

1 B. Study according to subject matter — 


i. 

political y 

vl. 

intelligence 

ii. 

economic 

vii. 

science and technology 

iii. 

diplomatic 

viii. _ 

..other 

iv . 

military 



v. 

cultura .1 
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C. Study ac cord i ng to pro cess — 


i . budget 

ii. personnel 

iii. planning 

iv. communications and information handling 

v. management of overseas establishments 

vi. Executive-Congressional coordination 

vii. Other 


D. Study according to problem areas — 

i. domestic and foreign affairs interplay 

ii. control of the use of force 

iii. executive responsibility to respond to events within 

difficult time and communication restraints; difficulty 
in delegation of Presidential authority 

iv. multilateralism and the loss of national controls 
v. other 

How can the Commission proceed most effectively with its work? 


— Departments and agencies prepare reports and test im ony 
of their own activities for the Commission 

•” What specific kinds of information should be requested 
from the State Department and other agencies to meet 
the Commission's needs most efficiently? 

— Task forces of academic, business and other non-officials 
(possibly with some officials) to prepare comprehensive 
reports for the Commission, each dealing with a separate 
"process" or "problem" (as above). What subjects warrant 
task forces? 

— Contract with institutions for studies on specific problem 
areas. What subjects? 

Who are some people who might be helpful on task forces or as 
consultants in dealing with eacn of the foregoing areas of 
examination — (academicians, journalists, businessmen, other)? 
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Statement on the Problem 


• In the organization for foreign policy four principal com- 
ponents play a dominant role -- the State Department, The pent a 
the YJhite House ana the Congress. Clearly many other agencies 


an important stake -- Commerce, Agri 


1 f 


ture, Treasury, the ante 


gencc Community, and many others, nevertheless the four prince 
institutional elements largely govern and play the decisive par 
in the formulation of policy ana the conduct of foreign affairs 

.Each of these four key elements brings its own perspective 
to the foreign policy process. • * 


Seen from the Pentagon, foreign affairs is an important as- 
pect of national security in which the long term military defer.* 
of the United States is the overriding consideration . Since "a: 
solute" security cannot be achieved "maximum" military defence ; 
the paramount goal, and all other considerations are secondary. 
Strong and important political, economic, scientific and culturf 
programs in the foreign affairs field must be judged in terms p 
warily of their ultimate effect on military security considered 
The perspective of the Secretary of Defence, by the very nature 
of his mission, is unambiguous. 


In contrast, the view of foreign affairs from the State De 
ment is far from clear. Seen from the State Department, nation 
security considerations are critically important components of 
foreign policy thinking and action but by no means the only els 
jnents ,j Moreover national security is a relative matter: how m 
national security can be achieved at what cost to other natior.a 
interests and objectives. 


For its own part the State Department 
ble at once for the full range of foreign 
military, political, economic -- and at. th 


throu( 
are t! 
prese: 
among 

■f* H o O 

* *■ ' • t » ' 


maintenance of oeace 


holds itself respons 
policy considerations 
e same time for the 
aticnal intercourse 
national relationship 
- realities of life which every nation must live with, f 

and the communication 


lout the world. 


stability and intern- 
Bilateral ana mul 


/at ion of 
nations , ; 


the international system, 




va sz be an abiding and 

^ f~l v'"' Tg O V'*' "f" f~* /*•? A r-* I /“>, •'v'i 4-^ «j— n 


VMO V> O ■ 


O T~ r-i ■ 


a flair 


: GJ^-RDPSSJBOOgpajROQOegOqaQO^^ Q • 

c e- ^ I.* ^ i * 


w a , 
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this reason even the planning function in foreign affairs and 
the effort to develop new international initiatives has net aiv 
found a congenial place in the State Department operation. 


and attitude 
ionic. 


Still a different, and by no means clear, perspective is 
found in the White House. As the ultimate executive decision i: 
foreign affairs lies v/ith the President, so the White House -- • 
staff for the President — inescapably finds itself in the role 
of assembling and resolving the divergent positions 
of the several departmental interests. Theoretically am 
the State Department should perform this coordinating, this lea- 
ship function in foreign affairs, balancing all of the interest 
and coordinating all of the programs of the government which 1c 
outward t award the world at large. For the most part, expsri er. 
suggests otherwise . In part the State Department has, or appear 
•to have, a political interest of its own competing or conflict! 
at times with the interests represented by other agencies and 
therefore compromising its "detached” leadership position. In 
part, -too, the State Department, at least in recent years with t 
extreme complexity of problems and programs, has not been able 
to assert a strength and bureaucratic ".clout" necessary to per- 
form the role. 


Nor is the perspective of 
coordinating function to proper 
cause the President is not only 
tical leader of the nation as w 
of pressing our foreign policy 
relating the foreign policy to 
of the American people for imag 
be elected because of initiativ 
taining old systems and old pol 
even experimentation -- therefo 
View pf foreign policy, even 'as 
Department of State. 


the White House confined to this 
e for Presidential decision. Be 
the chief executive but the pol 
ell he must have a staff capable 
forward into new directions, of 
the aspirations and expeetati 

He wi 


mative ana new programs. 


suecesse: 


not icr 


v» i. 


Change and innovation -- 


e ana new 
icies. Change 
re, are inherent to the White He 
they are in some ways alien to 


♦ It is perhaps small wonder that the White House and the St 
Department often find themselves at odds and that the President 
as impatient with the "fudge factory". Small wonder, too 
-he Secretary of State is torn between his conflicting re 
silities as a personal adviser to the President for fore 
s -- i.e. with the perspective of a member of the White 
- and as the executive head of the Department of 


becom 
that’ 
ponsi 
affaifL 
Housej staff 
State! 


i 


[the perspective, even the basic motivation, of the pentag 


t\ t. . ... 

t a 

Is tri 


o: j. i 
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or even relate. 
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reuse Succcrmi-cmee on An rr on t - ' nticru 


that of 
f* o T* 


4- K 

V.4 


te 


O V-C4 

author!' 
legislative 




in-e icrr.er aces 
for r. r . v 


through oh 


‘sj. v _L ^ ■ 


on 
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The foreign policy of the country is only as effective 
it is representative of the will of the peocle of the counts 
Thus, at least in theory, the conduct of* foreign affairs is- 
as viable as it is acceptable to the representatives of the 
Congress^ _then» i s i n the position of a‘ "Board of Directors 1 ’ 
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The foregoing questions relating to the Congress and to Cong 
ional-Executive relations, taken -with the many problems which ar 
within the executive Branch, sets forth the nature and the 
extent of the assignment given the Commission in its investigatio 
of organization, methods and powers of all parts of the governmen 
in the formulation and implementation of United States foreign 
policy. 
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3. A new issue is posed by the fact th»t tv,o , 

Deputy Staff Director, Fisher Howe, has changed ^gSST'Sf “ ' 

letter » a " C °“ prehensive " classified response to the Murphy 
trlnscrinfof t h V e en D CP° US will have a classified 
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be very time consuming to produce a classified response and 

r-r; d ‘", 10Ult t0 coordinate » throughout the Community 
In feet, a good response could cause friction in the r- • 
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a s4L S s ofVll SSemS Unwillin ^ to acce Pt the suggestion that 
* . . ? f fonow ~up questions after the intelligence hearing 
vould -ocus his inquiry more usefully. ^ 
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4. Obviously we do not want to appear reluctant to 
cooperate with the Commission. I recommend that we send . 
the attached unclassified statement by 5 November. I also / 
recommend that we strongly urge the Commission to ask us 
follow-up questions, after the intelligence hearings, which 
are more specific than the present broadside. If we do a 
classified response to the Murphy letter, I think it should 
be based upon written contributions from the members of 
the Community. We should not then try to meet the 19 
November deadline, but should take the time to do a careful 
job . 
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FOR THE CONDUCT OF FOREIGN POLICY 

2025 M STREET, N.W. 

’ WASHINGTON, D.C. 20506 

- October 15, 1973 


Mr. William J. Colby 
Director of Central Intelligence 
Headquarters, CIA 
McLean, Virginia 22101 

Dear Bill: 

As Congressman Zablocki and Dean Wilcox indicated in 
their recent conversation with you, the Commission is locking 
forward to meeting w r ith you in November. In preparing for 
the meeting, the Commission believes it would be especially 
useful to have a statement setting forth the views of the 
intelligence community which the members can study in advance 
and thus make the discussion more profitable. We hope that 
you will be able to assemble such a statement by the first 
week in November to permit its distribution to Commission 
members for the meeting on November 19. 

To be most helpful, the statement should address all of 
the major elements of the national intelligence effort in 
support of the conduct of foreign policy. For this purpose, 
it is assumed — and the Commission would like confirmation 
or correction of the assumption ■— that this effort involves 
the political, economic, sociological, scientific and 
military affairs of foreign states, organizations and 
individuals and that it consists essentially of three 
principal elements: 

(a) the collection, evaluation and dissemination 
of information from the following sources: 

- open published materials 

- overt reporting 

- clandestine reporting 

- communications and electronic penetration 

- advanced technological systems 

(b) the preparation through research and analysis, 
and the dissemination, of studies, reports and 
estimates 

(c) covert action in support of policy decisions 

For each of these elements, the Commission requests an outline 
of the present organization and procedures particularly in 
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respect to coordination among agencies, an identification 
of the principal obstacles to improved performance, and 
recommendations for appropriate action. 

We hope the statement, in addressing the foregoing matters 
will touch upon the following questions in addition to any 
others which you consider to be of importance: 

(1) Authority . Has the National Security Act of 1947 

proved to be sufficiently sound as a basic authority 
for the Director of Central Intelligence to fulfill 
his role both with respect to the coordination of 
intelligence for national security and for the 
management of the Central Intelligence Agency? 

In particular, 

a. what are the practical effects of subordination 
to the National Security ■ Council rather than 
directly to the President or a department, of 
the government? Should the system be altered? 

b. can the responsibilities "to correlate and 
evaluate intelligence relating to the national 
security" be adequately delineated from the 
responsibilities of departments and other 
agencies "to collect, evaluate, correlate 

and disseminate departmental Intelligence"? 
(Section 102(d)(3)) 

c. has the responsibility "to protect intelligence 
sources" proved. workable and useful? (Section 
102(d)(3)) 

d. is the mandate to perform "such additional 
services of common concern" (Section 102(d)(4)) 
adequate to the needs of the intelligence 
community and the government as a whole? Is 
the mandate to perform "such other functions 
and duties" (Section 102(d)(5)) too broad and 
open-ended? 

e. has the authority to inspect intelligence of 
the departments and agencies (Section 102(e)) 
proved adequate and useful? 
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(2) Requirements . Who are the principal users of 
intelligence in support of the conduct of 
foreign policy?. What is the present organization 
and procedure for the preparation and updating 

of their requirements to guide the intelligence 
effort? Are such requirements adequate and 
what recommendations for improvement are suggested? 
How are requirements handled in crisis situations, 
and how can that process be improved? 

(3) Performance and Resources . In the fulfillment of 
these requirements is the most effective and 
efficient use made of the resources of the 
intelligence community? What is the basis for 
arriving at the optimum level of such resources 
and their distribution within the community in 
order to give the most effective support? What 
resource requirements are anticipated for the 

fut ure? 


(4) Evaluation . How effective is the method of evaluating 
the performance of the intelligence effort in ful- 
filling the requirements in support of the conduct 

of foreign policy? What changes are recommended 
in this regard? 

(5) Other Intelligence Activities . What is the relation- 
ship of intelligence activities in support of 
military-tactical, counterintelligence, or other 
purposes to the intelligence activities in support 

of foreign policy? 

(6) Special Programs . What is the institutional 
mechanism for coordinating cryptological programs 
among the several agencies? For managing the 
advanced technological collection programs? 

How does this tie in with other government 
programs using similarly advanced technological 
systems? Is there a way to economize in this 
field and perhaps even produce a more effective 
government-wide effort? 

(7) Re ports and Estimates . . What is the need of the 
government for coordinated reports and estimates? 

How are such reports and estimates now produced?’ 
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What means are employed to assure that the 
analyses are forthright , objective, useful to 
policy makers at* all levels of the government, 
and ashfree as possible of institutional 
biases? Should the research and analytical 
functions be handled in agencies other than 
those responsible for collection and operations? 

For policy formulation and implementation? 

(8) Emerging Needs . How is the mission of the 
intelligence community changing in the 1970s? 

What steps are being taken to adapt the 
intelligence effort to new demands for support 
in such fields as international trade, energy 
matters, the environment ,' and narcotics control? 

(9) Oversight and Accountability . What are the 
institutional controls through which the 
Executive Branch and Congress oversee activities 
of the . intelligence community? Are they effective 
in making the intelligence community realistically 
responsive to government authorities? Does the 
public have a right to be better informed about 
the intelligence business; what improvements should 
be made in the process of accountability of 
intelligence activities to the public? 

(10) Controls . In respect to the activities and 
operations of Intelligence which may impinge upon 
the conduct of foreign policy or in respect to 
operations designed to support specific policies, 
what is the system of guidance and control and 

is it fully adequate? What is done to assure 
that approving officials are fully aware of the 
possible consequences of a given action? What 
improvements in the system are recommended? 

(11) Personnel . Are the personnel procedures for CIA 
and other agencies in the intelligence community 
soundly based to recruit and sustain the orofessional 
corps necessary for the best intelligence^ support 

of the conduct of foreign policy? What steps are 
being taken throughout the community to mitigate 
the adverse effects of compartmentalization arising 
from security requirements in order to achieve 
greater cross— fertilization of ideas and personnel? 
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(12) Budgets . To what extent does the DCI have the 
authority to determine or otherwise oversee 
the budget and manpower needs of the various 
agencies in the ‘intelligence community? Should 
he have greater authority in this regard? Are 
the present budget resources of the several 
components of the intelligence community 
adequate, excessive or insufficient for their 
contributions to the intelligence effort in 
support of the conduct of foreign policy? 

( 13 ) Overseas Establishment . What are the problems 
of control, coordination, and communications in 
overseas establishments as they pertain to 
intelligence? How can these establishments be 
made more effective and efficient? 

The Commission is aware that a comprehensive response to 
these questions could lead to a most exhaustive study and 
a very lengthy report. We are hopeful, however, that, while 
giving full attention to the important implications of the 
questions, you can in your report identify and emphasize the 
most important elements in our inquiry. 

A copy of this letter is going to the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense and the President’s Special 
Assistant for National Security Affairs, as members of the 
National Security Council,- with the request that they offer 
whatever comments they can on the foregoing questions to 
assist the Commission in its study. 

The Commission is most appreciative of your personal 
assistance and thatof other components of the intelligence 
community in the fulfillment of our tasks. 

Cordially yours, 

Robert D. Murphy 

Chairman 


cc: The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of Defense 
The President's Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs 
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